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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOiwEi-iA.KERS'  CHAT  TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1941 

( FOB.  BROADCAST  USE  OiJLY) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  AND  MSWERS. «     Information  from  the  office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.S.D.A. 

— ooOoo — 

Here's  another  Tuesday.    And  here  are  questions  and  more  questions 
out  of  the  mailbag  waiting  for  answers.     Today  the  answers  come  from  scientists 
at  various  State  experiment  stations. 

First  thing,   let's  answer  two  questions  about  cooking  vegetables.  Every 
housewife  todaj'  is  interested  in  knowing  how  to  cook  food  to  save  food  value. 
Correct  cooking  is  important  not  only  to  make  vegetables  look  and  taste  good 
but  also  to  save  the  valuable  minerals  and  vitamins  they  contain.     Here's  a 
letter  from  a  housewife  who  says:     "I  always  put  salt  in  the  water  when  I  boil 
vegetables.     It  given  them  more  flavor.     But  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  salt 
draws  out  minerals  from  the  vegetables.    Would  the  salt  perhaps  cause  the  vege- 
tables to  lose  calcium  during  cooking?" 

Ho,   scientists  at  the  Indiana  Station  think  not — at  least  they  say  the 
loss  i?  so  small  nobody  needs  to  worry  about  it.    They  made  a  study  av  this 
Station  just  to  find  out  if  salt  in  the  cooking  water  caused  vegetables  to  lose 
calcium.     They  tested  asparagus,  green  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  peas  and  turnips. 
All  the  tests  showed  that  salt  had  little  effect  on  the  calcium.     So  you  can  go 
ahead  salting  the  cooking  "ater  as  you've  been  doing.    As  far  as  the  scientists 
know  now,  it  does  no  harm  and  may  do  much  good  by  making  the  vegetables  more 
appetizing. 

Of  course,  vegetables  do  lose  some  minerals  and  vitamins  in  the  cook- 
ing va.ter,  and  this  loss  may  be  important.     Itutrition  scientists  have  been 
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telling  housewives  for  years  that  pouring  the  water  vegetables  have  cooked  in 
down  the  sink-drain  may  be  depriving  the  family  of  minerals  and  vitamins  they 
need.     Here's  a  letter  from  a  housewife  who  wants  to  know  if  there's  any  way 
of  cooking  vegetables  that  saves  food  value  better  than  boiling. 

The  Chinese  discovered  a  thrifty  way  to  cook  vegetables  long  years 
ago.    i-iodern  scientists  at  the  Oregon  Station  have  rediscovered  it  in  their 
investigations  of  cooking  vegetables  to  save  food  value.     This  ancient  method 
is  simply  cooking  quickly  in  a  pan  with  a  little  fat.    isTo  water.    The  cook- 
books use  the  word  "saute"  (pronounced  saw-tay)  for  this  method  of  cooking. 
It  takes  only  6  to  9  minutes  ^nd  is  suitable  for  most  of  the  tender  watery 
fresh  vegetables.    At  the  Oregon  Station  they  tested  asparagus,  green  peas 
and  celery  cabbage  cooked  this  way  and  found  that  these  vegetables  lost  little 
or  no  calcium  and  phosphorus.     So  here's  a  tip  to  modern  cooks  from  the  ancient 
Chinese:     Save  by  sauteing, 

How  here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wonders  about  vitamin  A  in  cake 
and  cookies.     She  says:     "I  know  butter  and  egg  yolk  are  both  good  sources  of 
vitamin  A,  especially  in  early  summer  when  cows  and  chickens  are  getting  a  lot 
of  the  vitamin  in  their  fresh  green  food.     I  want  to  know  whether  cakes  and 
cookies,  rich  in  butter  anc"  egg,  wouldn't  be  good  foods  to  eat  for  vitamin  A." 

Scientists  at  the  Iowa  Station  think  not.    They  have  found  that  the 
Vitamin  A  in  cake  &  cookie  mixtures  is  often  destroyed  during  baking,  Perhaps 
other  fats  or  oils  in  the  mixture  have  something  to  do  ii/ith  destroying  vitamin 
A.    Anyway  the  scientists  suggest  that  you'd  better  not  count  on  getting  much 
vitamin  A  from  c?ke  or  cookies  even  if  they  are  rich  in  butter  and  egg. 

Here's  a  question  about  sunshine  and  vitamin  C.     The  question  comes 
from  a  home-gardener  who  s=iys:     "Is  it  true  that  fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
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in  the  "bright  sunlight  contain  more  vitamin  C  than  those  ripened  in  the 
shade?" 

The  answer  is:     This  seems  to  "be  true  of  oranges  and  tomatoes,  2  foods 
well-known  for  vitamin  C.     Plant  scientists  in  Florida  several  years  ago  re- 
ported that  oranges  growing  at  the  ends  of  "branches  where  they  got  more  sun- 
light were  richer  in  vitamin  C  than  those  growing  in  the  shade  of  the  tree. 
Recently,  at  the  Utah  Station  scientists  found  that  tomatoes  from  vines  sup- 
ported by  poles  so  the  sun  reached  them  were  richer  than  tomatoes  left  without 
sup-port.     If  you're  raising  tomatoes  to  can  and  supply  your  family  with  vitamin 
C  next  winter,  this  is  a  point  to  consider. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.     Listen  for  more  on  Thursday, 
wore  garden  questions  will  come  up  for  answer  each  Tuesday. 
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